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ECONOMY OF TIME IN ENGLISH 

The following tentative report of the Subcommittee on Composition 
and Rhetoric is herewith submitted for suggestions and constructive 
criticism. All members of the National Council are invited and urged 
to send in any contributions to the secretary of the committee, Mr. W. W. 
Hatfield, Chicago Normal School, or to the chairman. 

The publication of this report has been delayed because the first 
chairman of the subcommittee felt unable to go on with the work, and 
therefore resigned last November. After trying in vain to secure 
another chairman for the subcommittee, the chairman of the general 
committee was constrained to take up this work in February last. It 
was impossible to hold a meeting of the subcommittee, so communication 
was necessarily carried on by mail. This, of course, still further delayed 
the completion of the report. 

At the November meeting of the National Council a final report 
of the Committee on Economy of Time in English will be presented. 
Three tentative reports have already been published. All members of 
the Council are urged to submit to the chairmen of the subcommittees 
or the chairman or secretary of the general committee any suggestions 
they may have for the improvement of any of these published reports. 

Mary Bird Fontaine, Chairman, 



REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON COMPOSITION 
AND RHETORIC 

I. SCOPE OE THE REPORT 

i. In formulating its recommendations the committee has con- 
sidered of first importance a statement of aims in English composition. 
Whatever teaching results in effective expression of thought is good 
teaching of rhetoric and composition. The formal side of rhetoric— 
that side that is chiefly concerned with definitions and an abstract study 
of principles 1 — is here subordinated to the practical arts of effective 
speaking and writing. We believe that the value of rhetoric teaching 
depends on pupils' ability to use what they have learned. We therefore 
have expressed our recommendations in terms of attainments rather 
than knowledge. 

554 
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2. The committee has been obliged to limit its work to the setting up 
of minimum attainments. These are to be considered the lowest require- 
ments for passing to a higher grade. A very specific statement of this 
principle is necessary, because there is an inevitable tendency for minima 
to become maxima. Every earnest teacher will constantly endeavor 
to bring each pupil to the highest accomplishment of which he is capable, 
and the committee wishes to give strong encouragement to this course 
of action. But it is especially desirable that we establish some standard 
of minimal attainments below which no pupil, except for very special 
reasons, shall be allowed to fall. This is the work the committee 
endeavors to accomplish. 

3. This report is not concerned, except incidentally, with methods 
or means to accomplish the aims proposed. Undoubtedly the deter- 
mination of method is an important object that may most profitably 
occupy the attention of future workers, but the committee deems it 
outside the limits of the present undertaking. 

4. The general plan of procedure provides for a division of the 
elementary- and secondary-school course into three parts, corresponding 
with the elementary-school period (or the first six years of school), the 
junior high school period, and the senior high-school period. The 
committee does not think it desirable at present to attempt to set up 
standards for each year of the school course. 

II. ESSENTIAL ATTITUDES AND SKILLS 

There are a few vitally important attitudes which all our children 
in all the grades should hold and a few fundamental habits or skills 
which they should master more and more perfectly as they advance 
through school. 

1. In the longer and more formal expressions which in school we 
call compositions, pupils should retain the attitude toward language 
which is universal in the short utterances of conversation, viz., that 
speech and writing are means to ends, not ends in themselves. They 
should look upon all rhetorical principles and devices as means which, 
having proved helpful to others in accomplishing purposes through 
language, will probably help them also. They should think of rhetoric 
not as rhetoric but as a means of gaining their own ends, quite as effective 
outside as within the classroom. 

In these longer efforts our pupils should likewise retain the attitude 
toward the audience which is characteristic of polite private conversa- 
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tion — respectful and kindly aggressiveness, an interest in the thought 
and in the audience's reception of it which completely banishes self- 
consciousness. Thus may they find pleasure in public speech and in 
writing, as most do in conversation. This attitude toward the audience 
includes constant thoughtfulness of the knowledge, interests, and 
prejudices of the audience. 

2. Our children should have the habit of forecasting what they are 
about to say before uttering or writing the first sentence. The elaborate- 
ness of the plan may vary, according to the circumstances, from the simple 
mental formulation of two or three points to the formal written brief; 
but to have a fairly clear notion (a) of what is to be said and (b) of the 
general arrangement of the material should be habitual. 

In the choice of what to say children should constantly become 
more skilful. They should be even more solicitous to include those 
details and illustrations which will help to accomplish their purposes 
than to omit all those which will be of little or no service. They should 
habitually ask themselves, Have I anything here which is not needed ? 
Have I details, arguments, illustrations which will move my audience 
as I wish? Throughout the school life application of these criteria 
should steadily grow more discriminating. 

Orderliness, too, should result from the forecasting. Orderliness is 
so large a factor in effectiveness that no one doubts the necessity of 
securing it, not only in any individual theme under consideration, but 
also as a habit. As the pupils mature, mere freedom from jumbling 
may blossom into skill in making the most effective arrangement 
of ideas. 

3. Finally, our children, even in the primary grades, must habitually 
speak and write clear, unified sentences. Too much insistence cannot 
be placed upon this essential. Sentences obscured by misplaced modi- 
fiers and wrongly related pronouns, the "run-on" sentence, the "comma 
fault," the use of a subordinate clause or participial phrase as a sen- 
tence — these are some of the glaring errors familiar to every English 
teacher. They must be eradicated before we can have effective writing 
or speaking. With maturity of thought and continual practice in expres- 
sion will come the more varied and complex sentence-forms and the more 
artistic combinations of them which secure ease and force. But these 
added graces of expression, so far as they do come, are largely independent 
of teaching — at least of ordinary rhetoric instruction. The teacher's 
demand is for clear, unified sentences. 
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III. STANDARDS OF ATTAINMENT 

The committee recommends the following standards as minimum 
essentials for pupils completing the sixth, ninth, and twelfth years of 
school respectively. That these standards may be as concrete and 
specific as possible some specimens of pupils' work are included for 
illustration. These specimens have been drawn from a wide range of 
schools and represent actual schoolroom practice. They are not, and 
are not intended to be, excellent, since we are here proposing minimum 
essentials only. Some samples of work that do not come up to the mini- 
mum requirements are also included. In the case of oral compositions 
the pupils' efforts were taken down and transcribed by students of the 
commercial departments. 

1. Attainments at the end of the sixth school year. — Children should 
have ability 

a) To tell orally in orderly fashion a personal experience and to 
use concrete details in telling such a story. The following story is 
acceptable: 

When I was about seven years old we had a dressmaker at our house. I 
was teasing her and she got mad and hit me on the fingers with her scissors. 
She made me mad. When we were eating dinner I was through first. The 
dressmaker had four pennies in her apron pocket, and so when she was not 
looking I took her pennies and buried them in the back lot. When she was 
ready to go home that evening she said, "I must have lost my pennies that I 
was going to buy stamps with." I got scared and went out. About a week 
after I dug them up and spent them. 

The next story contains too many irrelevant details to be 
passable: 

One time when we lived up on the hill some of my uncles and aunts were 
there helping my mother peel peaches that day, and Farel Hutchinson and 
Willie Brightwell came along and wanted me to go and hunt pawpaws with 
them. I said I couldn't go, so I went in and got Dad's shotgun shells out of 
a dresser drawer and it was raining that day too. I took the shells out on the 
walk and took the shot out and then the powder out. I got me a match and 
thought the powder would burn like paper but when I lit it it all burned at 
one time and the fire blew in my eyes until I couldn't see anything. I ran up 
the steps and hollered for my mother. She came to the door and asked me 
what was the matter. I told her that the fire had blown in my eyes until I 
couldn't open them. They put me to bed and some lady came in and wanted 
to put a wet rag on my face, but my mother wouldn't let her. My mother was 
scared so bad and so she called a doctor, and the doctor she called could not 
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come and said he would send two other doctors and they came and put some 
medicine in my eyes that felt right cool, and just in a few days my eyes got all 
right. I had to wear glasses about a week. 

b) To tell in orderly sequence the incidents of a simple story, such 
as one of the Robin Hood stories. 

c) To report clearly and accurately definite observations made in 
nature study, geography, manual training, domestic science, or kindred 
subjects— e.g., "How I Tested Seed Corn," or "What We Did to Make 
Cocoa." 

d) To write a paragraph of connected and unified thought on a 
definitely limited topic, such as "How Men in Washington's Time 
Dressed," or "How to Make a Raft." General subjects, such as 
"Springtime," "Trees," "Our Song Birds," should be avoided because 
they cannot be adequately developed in a short composition. Such 
assignments tend to produce hasty generalizations and confusion of 
thought. 

Each paragraph should consist of unified sentences. Excessive use 
of and, so, and then should be discouraged. 

The following paragraphs are acceptable: 

To make marshmallow chocolate fudge you take two cups of sugar, one 
cup of sweet milk, three tablespoonfuls of cocoa, a piece of butter the size of 
a walnut, and two tablespoonfuls of marshmallow cream. Mix the cocoa, 
butter, milk, and sugar together. After mixed put it on the stove and let it 
boil until it forms a soft ball when dropped in water. Then take it off the 
stove and butter a platter. Then mix the marshmallow cream with the butter, 
sugar, milk, and cocoa, and beat until it begins to stiffen. Pour on the platter 
and cut in squares before it hardens. 

In Washington's time men dressed very different from the way they do 
now. They wore three cornered hats made out of velvet or satin, and had 
lace edges. Their hair was worn long and tied back with gold or silver orna- 
ments. Often they wore wigs or powdered the hair. They wore a vest made 
out of velvet or silk, and had a long cape over their shoulders. They wore 
pants that just came to their knees. Silver or gold buckles trimmed their 
garters. They had silk stockings of all different colors. High heeled shoes 
made out of patent leather with gold or silver buckles on them, were always 
worn. They carried gold or silver snuffboxes. 

The following paragraph made up of sentences disconnected in 

thought is not passable: 

Birds' Homes 

The birds build their homes' in different places and in different ways. 
They try to get their nests up high in the trees so that the cats will not bother 
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them. Most of the birds have sweet voices. The birds have different ways 
of calling their mates. The sparrow stays in the north at winter time. Most 
of the birds go south to spend the winter, and they return to the north at 
summer time. 

e) To write a social letter. This letter should be arranged in con- 
ventional form, and should be individual and interesting. The following 
is acceptable: 

1527 Fourth Avenue, Altoona, Pa. 

Feb. 8, iqio 
Dear Mother: 

I thought I would write you a few lines before I go to work. I am making 
a chicken coop. On Saturday evening some one stole seven of our hens and 
one rooster. We are going to find out who did it. 

I think I will be home for Easter and some one should come to the station 
and help me home. I am going to bring you twelve dozen eggs and some butter. 

We are all fine out here so far. Alberta has a bad cold, but is getting better 
now. She is in bed and Aunt Lizzie is going to keep her in or she might get 
the Flu., 

We were in town yesterday and got some things that we needed. I got 
a nice pair of shoes for four dollars and fifty cents. 

Well I must be closing, for I must get at my chicken coop. 

Your loving son, 

Charley 

2. Attainments at the end of the ninth school year. — At this level of 
the work the attainments prescribed for the first six years should be 
made the basis for a broader and more advanced treatment of both oral 
and written composition. Teachers should bear in mind that the work 
of English teaching is an organic whole, in which each part must func- 
tionally co-operate with the other parts. Without a knowledge of 
what children in this stage have already learned, advanced work will 
be hampered by needless repetition or unbridged abysses. Therefore 
a very careful study of preceding recommendations is essential to the 
most economical mastery of those that follow. 

By the end of the ninth school year children should be able 
a) To tell effectively a personal experience, some incident from a 
motion-picture show, or from a story read. In each case the object of 
the telling is to interest some particular audience. Pupils should feel 
that the character of the selection to be told, the choice of details, and 
the use of words are closely dependent on the nature of the hearers. This 
point of view should never be lost. 
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The narrative should be free from excessive use of and, so, then, 
and er. There should be sufficient concreteness to make the story 
vivid, and all detail should have an organic connection with the theme 
of the story. The incidents should be so arranged as to lead naturally 
to a climax. Special attention needs to be given to the ending of the 
story. 

The following example is good: 

When I was about ten years old I used to belong to the Boys' Choir of 
St. Bartholomew's Church. Every summer the people in the church con- 
tributed money to send the boys on a little camping trip, and the camp was 
on White Lake in Michigan. I got permission to go and went up there. I 
had a very good friend of mine he was up there too. One night we were on 
what you would now call kitchen police. We would have to wash and dry 
the dishes and set the tables and wait on the rest of the boys and do other 
things. It was at night and we were washing the dishes. Most of the boys 
had gone to the town about three miles away. There was a fair there that 
night and most of the boys had gone. We got done with the dishes about 
half-past eight so we decided to go to town too. We got there and had a great 
deal of fun, and then we started home. In this town they had a curfew and 
this curfew rang at half-past nine. We got about half way out of the town 
when this curfew rang and in this town if children under fourteen are out on 
the street after half-past nine why you were liable to get into trouble. We 
hurried as fast as we could and in our hurry we forgot which road to take. 
Finally we came to the railway station and we asked the station agent if he 
knew the way to our camp, but he didn't seem to know anything about it. 
It was very dark and there were trees on each side of the road and it was 
kind of spooky. We got about two and a half miles toward home and then 
we came to another camp that was right near ours, so we knew that we were 
on the right road and after a while we came to our camp. We were just about 
to give a sigh of relief when a light flashed in our eyes and there were two 
men there holding an electric flashlight. They were a couple of the men in 
the camp. Some of the boys hadn't gotten back yet and they were rather 
anxious, so each one that came along they would flash the light and check them 
off. So we got into camp and this time we got our sigh of relief out without 
any trouble. 

The next example fails because it lacks unity: 

The Faculty Games Committee at a meeting the other day one of the 
topics they discussed was whether our high school should have a football team. 
Football is the sport that is played by all the high schools and colleges in the 
United States. It's about the manliest game of all the American games. We 
have never put up a team in this here sport. Mr. Ross, our coach, tried to get 
a team. We never had a team and all the fellows are kind of raw and they 
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need training and it would take quite a time to get them in shape, but the 
faculty does not seem to care much. They don't look after the matter enough. 
Mr. Ross's program instead of being lighter is heavier. He being the only 
coach we can get, the chances for our team is very slight. 

b) To outline a story according to time order. 
The following outlines are acceptable: 

Puck in Bronx Park 

I. His first time in Bronx Park 

A. How he found his way around 

B. What he thought of the place 

II. His Adventures 

A. At the monkey cage 

B. What they thought when he appeared 

C. At the bird house 

The Raising of Jairus's Daughter 

I. Jairus goes to Jesus 

II. The news of his daughter's death 

III. Jesus comforts Jairus 

IV. The mourners 

V. Jesus brings the child to life 

First American Ship to Enter a German Port since the War 

I. First ship to enter a German port since the war is back 

A. The "West Humhaw" 

B. Captain of the ship 

C. Where it sailed from 

D. Returned from New York 
II. Reports from Germany 

A. Everything is quiet 

B. People well dressed 

C. People on America's side 

D. Short of soap and sugar 

III. Ship among mines 

A. In mine regions in North and Baltic Seas 

B. Six days spent in mine region 

C. Warnings received 

IV. "Humhaw" brought mail from army and navy in Poland and Ger- 
many 
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The two outlines given below are not acceptable: 

The Story of Achilles 
I. Who Achilles was 
II. He was a warrior 

III. What he did to help his country 

IV. His death 

Hides for Four Years 
I. Where did he hide ? 
II. Who was he ? 

III. Tell his experience 

IV. When did he surrender ? 

c) To collect, sift, and organize material for a simple oral or written 
theme on a limited topic, such as "Inside a Coal Mine," or "How to 
Make a Booklet." The following procedure is recommended: (1) col- 
lecting concrete detail bearing on the subject; (2) arranging material 
under main heads; (3) rejecting unrelated material. 

d) To write a paragraph on a limited subject. Teachers should 
cultivate in pupils a feeling for the sentence which will restrain them 
from stringing together groups of words without subject or predicate 
and running together sentences that should be separated by periods. 
The paragraph should be made unified and coherent by bringing every 
word and every sentence into proper relation with the writer's purpose. 
The exclusive use of short, choppy sentences should be discouraged. 
Pupils should be trained to secure variety by the use of complex and 
compound sentences. In the case of complex sentences care must be 
exercised that the dependent clause is clearly related to the principal 
clause. The use of "is when" and "is where" should be systematically 
combated. 

The following paragraphs from pupils of the ninth year are 
acceptable: 

How to Make a Composition Folder 

Take two pieces of manila paper such as are used for book covers. Lay 
one on top of the other with the edges even. Cut a two-inch strip lengthwise 
from one of the pieces. Call the edge from which you cut this strip the top. 
Fold the two pieces in the middle like a book, with the smaller piece inside. 
Then sew them together and along the two ends and across the bottom about 
a quarter of an inch from the edge. This forms two pockets for corrected and 
uncorrected manuscripts. Paste a sheet of composition paper on the outer 
edge of the left hand pocket. This is for the score sheet. Head this paper with 
the words "Stop! Look! Listen!" Under this put "My Danger Zone" or 
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something similar. Under this write a list of mistakes you make, such as 
margins, spelling, punctuation, possessives, "and" sentences, and double 
sentences. 

Our High School Lunch Room 

At the southern end of our High School building is the lunch room. At 
present it is the largest and best lighted school lunch room in the city. The 
pupils cooperate with those in charge in keeping it clean and in order. Each 
one when he has finished his meal takes his dishes to a table used for that 
purpose, or, if he brings his dinner, places all paper in a basket provided for 
them. Thus, when the last leave the room all dishes and litter are gathered 
up, and the room is in good order. 

An Evening Gown 
While walking down Fifth Avenue to get an idea of how I wanted my new 
evening dress made I suddenly stopped, for there in a shop window was the 
exact model I had in mind. The flimsy rolls of yellow satin draped here and 
there around the hips gave it the popular air of today. The bodice of this frock 
was covered with shiny rhinestones that glittered like diamonds as the sun- 
light shone on them. The dainty little sleeves were of soft chiffon, caught at 
the top with little rosebuds. It was the sweetest dress I ever saw. 

e) To describe orally and in writing a familiar object, such as an 
attractive store window, a picture, or a person (appearance). Accu- 
racy, clearness, and vividness are the objects to be sought in such a 
description. The value of apt words, especially verbs, adjectives, and 
adverbs, should be emphasized. 

/) To give a digest of a good magazine article on some subject within 
the student's comprehension. The student should make the main 
points stand out clearly. 

g) To write a social and a business letter. 

The following examples of social letters are acceptable: 

225 East 179TH Street, New York 

_ „ Oct. 3, 1018 

Dear Bob, °' y 

Last night while looking over the evening paper I suddenly came across 
that picture of you with the interesting line of writing that told you had received 
the tennis club medal. It certainly sounds good to say that Bob Fullerton is 
now the champion of the Spartan Club. It looks as though I'll have to hurry 
up and get a medal too. I am going to try for the basket ball team and also 
for the swimming contest in which I may be able to get a medal. 

Well, Bob, as there is a stack of lessons staring me in the face I am afraid 
I shall have to stop my writing. But I do want to tell you how glad I am of 
your success. Sincerely yours, 

Peggy 
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814 Carr Street, Charleston, W.Va. 

April 14, 1010 
Dear Hobart, 

How do you like France and the little French girl by this time ? I saw 
her picture and she certainly is pretty. Have you learned to speak French to 
her or can she speak English ? I saw the post cards you sent home. The one 
with the girl and the French flag is the prettiest. I also liked the one with 
the American soldiers in the churchyard. 

I suppose you know I go to High School. I take four regular studies 
besides music and physical training. We have been going back two afternoons 
in the week to play in the gymnasium, when enough girls come we are going 
to play baseball. 

I guess you will be coming home soon now. I hope so, for I want to see 
you ever so much and to hear of your experiences in France. 

Your cousin, 

Cornelia 

h) To use with accurate discrimination the following words and 
others that individual teachers find are commonly misused: 

real, really, very; scared, afraid; lie, lay; sit, set; start, begin; may, can; 
allow; carry, bring, fetch; quite, very; talk, speak, say, state; learn, teach; 
scholar, pupil; person, party; good, well; in, into; dumb, stupid; both, each, 
every, either; there, their; accept, except; whether, where. 

The teaching of English in the seventh, eighth, and ninth years is 
perhaps more difficult than in any other school period. May it not be 
partly due to teachers requiring pupils to do work that is too ambitious 
in character ? We should be on our guard against trying to have pupils 
of junior high school age parallel the work of the upper years of high 
school. 

3. Attainments at the end of the twelfth school year.— Working on the 
foundation laid in preceding years, the teaching of rhetoric and composi- 
tion for the last three years of the secondary-school course should make 
the main principles so much a part of the student's mental life that they 
will be unconsciously applied. Too much emphasis cannot be laid on 
the necessity of providing a definite purpose for every theme or oral 
composition the student is required to produce. While some teachers 
may object that this program is difficult, if not impossible, the actual 
practice of progressive and resourceful teachers proves that it is prac- 
ticable. It is the conviction of this committee that no student ought to 
be required to produce a composition unless there is some reason for 
doing it over and above the command or request of the teacher. 
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As in preceding years, the formal study of rhetorical principles is 
to be subordinated to the practical application of these principles to the 
actual speaking and writing needs of students according to their maturity. 
In the interest of economy of time the committee recommends the rejec- 
tion of all rhetorical teaching that does not directly contribute to the 
improvement of students' thinking, speaking, or writing. 

By the end of the secondary-school course students should have 
ability 

a) To make an outline of heads and subheads that will adequately 
and logically summarize a well-organized chapter in a reference book or 
a good magazine article. 

The following outline is acceptable : 

"The Greatest Port in the World" 
(From The Independent, March 29, 1910) 

I. Harbor strike 

1. Cause of the trouble 
II. The working port 

1. Time of building 

2. New York and New Jersey Development Commission 
a) Commissioner's Report 

III. The problem one of legal organization 

1. Situation of the port 

2. Question of authority 

3. Early history 

IV. Treaty of 1834 and Bi-State Commission 
1. The amendments 

V. New York City 

1. Size 

2. Necessary port improvements 
VI. The owners 

1. Zoning principle 

b) To make an outline of heads and subheads as a guide for speaking 
or writing on a limited topic. 

The first example given below is acceptable: 

A Room for Seniors 

(In the high school to which this applies the Seniors are not required to 
spend their study hours in the study hall, as lower classmen do. They are 
free to go where they please except during recitations.) 
I. The need for a Senior room 
1. Senior privileges 

a) Restrictions on those privileges 
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2. What the Seniors do with their study hall periods 

a) Need for study by Seniors 

b) Seniors do not wish to study on the streets 

3. A room for Seniors the only solution 
II. Advantages of a Senior room 

1. More private study for Seniors 

2. Social advantages 

III. The dining room may be used for a Senior room 

1. Seniors can go in and out without disturbing other classes 

2. There is room for all Seniors in this room 

3. It is desired by all Seniors 

IV. Need for every Senior to talk and work for this room 

The next outline fails because it lacks organization: 

Military Training in the High School Should Be Elective 

1. Compulsory military training prevents boys from working in the after- 
noons. 

2. Some boys in the high school are unable to buy uniforms on account 
of the high cost. 

3. Most of the officers are incompetent. 

4. The health of the boys is impaired by eating such hasty lunches before 
drill. 

5. Military training here does not benefit boys mentally, physically, or 
morally. 

6. The League of Nations will prevent future wars. 

7. There are three mUlion men who have recently had training in the 
United States Army. 

8. A majority of boys in our high school do not desire military training. 

c) To tell orally a short story so that the main characters, the plot, 
and the climax will be developed sufficiently to hold the attention of the 
audience. 

d) To speak effectively without notes on some school or civic 
subject with the purpose of clearing up obscure points — for example, 
to give an explanation of some new regulation of the school, an account 
of how glass is made by machinery, or the reason for the increase of the 
water rate. Closely connected with the foregoing is the persuasive 
argument, such as urging other students to join the school athletic asso- 
ciation, soliciting support of the school paper, or making a plea for 
co-operation with the city officials in keeping the city clean. 

e) To respond readily, definitely, and fully to questions about books 
read, magazine articles assigned, and experiments and observations 
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made. Many students in the Senior classes of the secondary schools 
as well as college students are sadly deficient in this ability to respond 
intelligently and intelligibly to questions about what they are supposed 
to know. Monosyllabic or fragmentary answers and obscure or irrele- 
vant ones are too often accepted by teachers who despair of getting 
anything better. Surely the teachers of English, in co-operation with 
other departments of the school, should earnestly labor to remedy this 
condition, and should make one of the requirements of graduation from 
the secondary school the ability to answer adequately and in decent 
English a definite question. 

/) To collect material for a paper of 1,000 or 1,500 words on a prop- 
erly limited subject within the student's knowledge, to organize this 
material, and to write a final version free from gross errors in sentence 
structure, spelling, and punctuation (see report of the Committee on 
Mechanics of Writing). This paper should show careful organization 
of each paragraph, as well as of the whole. Paragraphs should be 
coherent and unified, and so related by the use of connectives and con- 
nective expressions that the turns of thought shall be clear. 

g) To write a business letter in response to a given situation, such 
as refusing to accept a workbench or a football of a different style from 
the one ordered. Such a letter should be clear, dignified, and courteous. 

h) To write an interesting social letter in which personal details 
and vividness bring out the personality of the writer. 

Note. — On account of the greater length of compositions demanded in the 
upper years of the secondary school it is not practicable to include illustrative 
material in this part of the report. 

i) To distinguish accurately between the following words and others 
that individual teachers find are commonly misused: 

allusion, illusion; affect, effect; can, may; emigrate, immigrate; healthy, 
healthful, wholesome; proof, evidence; liable, likely; majority, plurality; 
principal, principle; statue, statute, stature; ability, capacity; amount, 
quantity, number; let, leave, allow; less, fewer, smaller; many, much; among, 
between; like, as; except, without, unless; differ from, differ with; character, 
reputation; loan, lend; salary, wages, remuneration; statement, assertion; 
proposal, proposition; affirm, state, declare; aggravate, irritate; balance, 
rest, remainder; custom, habit; mad, angry; grand, gorgeous, awful, splendid, 
elegant, lovely, magnificent, nice; man, gentleman; woman, lady; plenty, 
abundance; culculate, intend, allow; start, begin, commence; allude to, refer 
to, mention; suspect, anticipate, expect; mutual, common; pitiful, pitiable; 
business, vocation, profession; compassion, pity, sympathy; patience, for- 
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bearance; respectful, respectable, respective; fundamental, elementary; 
superficial; exquisite; magnanimous, generous; wit, humor, comedy, fun, 
farce; knowledge, information; science, art, skill. 

IV. A FINAL WORD 

Too great insistence on formal rhetoric in the secondary school is 
not desirable. The students who leave the school for college will con- 
tinue their work in English, while those who do not go to college need 
practice in using their mother-tongue with clearness and force in the 
everyday situations of life. Many less experienced teachers in secondary 
schools are inclined to bring into their classes the methods they have 
inherited from college professors, and instead of using their college courses 
as a background they are inclined to reproduce them. They are likely 
to require of immature students flights of imagination and pretentious 
themes for which they are unprepared. On the other hand, those 
teachers who have sufficient initiative to adapt their work to the actual 
conditions and needs of their students find that the letter, the occa- 
sional article on some subject of real life-interest, and the pithy and 
forceful talk are forms of composition that appeal to all students and 
that all need to master. Few secondary students need more than these 
practical and reasonable exercises. 
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